Kennedy’s Role in History : "Some Doubts 
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CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Nov. 21 
—However the public may re- 
member John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy 10 years after his assassi- 
nation, the scholars who will 
eventually fix his place in 
history are at loggerheads. 

While most give him good 
marks for idealism, strength 
and style, many are coming to 
believe that Mr. Kennedy pro- 
longed the cold war, that he 
was an incomplete politician 
•and that he was the wellhead 
of a dangerous and unattractive 
cult of the powerful Presidency. 

The brief Administration of 
the first President to have been 
bom in this century will prob- 
ably remain. forever a frustrat- 
ing. enigma to historians, a 
source of endless questions and 
unsatisfying speculations about 
what might have been. Whether 
President Kennedy will be seen 
as a bright beacon or a slim 
flicker in the spectrum of hu- 
man events is something only 
time will tell. 

It will be exactly 10 years 
tomorrow, Thanksgiving Day, 
since John Kennedy was killed. 
Undoubtedly his fortunes, when 
subjected to the mercurial 
fashions of historiography, will 
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rise and fail as the perceived 
imperatives of scholars shift 
with time. 

Seduced as much as the pub- 
lic and the press by the Ken- 
nedy charm, wit and intellect, 
the historians and political 
scientists whose chore it is to 
analyze the use and the misuse 
of power have tended to cele- 
brate him in comparison with 
his declassd successors. And if 
there is anything the scholars 
are likely to agree on it is that 
the chief contribution of Mr. 
Kennedy was in the realm of 
intangibles — hopes, promises, 
inspiration, ideaiism. 

It was almost like the Greek 
plays — he personified the hopes 
and the goodness,” saidThomas 
Cronin, a young polirical scien- 
tist at the Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions. “It 
was precisely because he was 
slain so early that we allow 
ourselves to indulge in the idea 
that here was a hopeful sign 
and a hopeful man who, if he 
only had the time, could have 
done the things worth doing.” 
Wedged between the sleepy 
Eisenhower years and the dark, 
divisive Johnson-Nixon years, 
the Kennedy era has struck 
many intellectuals as singu- 
larly bright, even though its 
3ecific achievements were 
lim. The President, in the 
words of Henry Steele Com- 
mager and Allan Nevins, “com- 
bined gaiety with dignity, pa- 
tience with ardor, compassion 
with courage, and poetry with 
power.” 

Such traits, in the view of 
James MacGregor Burns, the 
Williams College historian, in- 
stilled in the national psyche 
the notion that government 
could be exciting, uplifting and 
elevating. “I think it is still 
there to be invoked,” he says, 
referring to the young adults of 
today who were imbued with 
the Kennedy geist as children. 
"Somebody, I think, will com- 
plete those years.” 

But what can be said in a 
concrete way about the Ken- 
nedy Administration? Was it 
mostly style and little sub- 
stance? Was Mr. Kennedy an 
effective leader? Did he use 
power well? Did he lead us to 
the edge of the Vietnam preci- 
pice? How does what he stood 
for stack up against the needs 



of the day as seen from hind- 
sight? There are no unequivocal 
answers. 

In a 1969 afterword to his 
now classic book, “Presidential 
Power,” Prof. Richard E. Neu- 
stadt of Harvard argues that 
Mr. Kennedy was well on the 
way to fulfilling his promise. 
Though he recognized some 
failures, Professor Neustadt 
lauded Mr. Kennedy’s "operat- 
ing style,” citing “a deliberate 
reaching down for the. details, 
hard questioning of the alterna- 
tives, a drive to protect options 
from foreclosure by sheer 
urgency or by ex parte advo- 
cacy, and finally a close w'atch 
on follow-through." 

“I think Kennedy was getting 
his feet on the ground,” the 
alitical scientist said in an 
iterview. “I am very much 
impressed by his sense of in- 
creasing maturity, perspective, 
priorities, a mastering of the 
details of the machinery. There 
was an enormous amount of 
promise; but it is all moot.” 

The Vietnam question and 
many other issues have fueled 
a growing revisionism, not only 
by skeptical journalists such as 
Henry Fairlie and Richard J. 
Walton, but also by many a 
liberal scholar once close to the 
Kennedy spirit. ' 

'Presidency Mentality* 

The criticisms, which come 
from both left and right, are 
diverse. But basically Mr. Ken- 
nedy is said to have engaged 
in the politics of expectation, 
making exaggerated promises 
that could not be fulfilled, and 
he therefore invited frustration. 

It is often said he pursued a 
kind of mindless activism, mag- 
nifying problems into unneces- 
sary crisis and confrontation. 
And he is faulted for having 
exalted personal leadership, 
failing to recognize the impor- 
tance of Congress, the bureauc- 
racy and political party. 

“You cannot be President of 
nearly six million people who 
are in the permanent govern- 
ment and have contempt for 
them,” says Mr. Cronin, the 
young political scientist who is 
a former White House scholar 
under President Johnson. “In 
the short run it might serve to 
bypass the bureaucrats, but in 
the long run you are not going 
to get the bill you passed im- 
plemented if you do not win 
the respect of the permanent 
government. The Kennedy peo- 



pie deserve low grades on that.” 
Mr. Cronin views Mr. Ken- 
nedy as the victim of what he 
calls the “textbook Presidency 
mentality — that the President 
could be the wisest person in 
the nation, the most benevolent, 
the most omniscient, and could 
lead us to the Promised Land.” 
Prof. J. David Barber, of Duke 
University, author of a psycho- 
logical study of the Presidency, 
The Presidential Character,” 
believes that the weight of his- 
torical opinion will stay with 
Mr. Kennedy. “Honest histo- 
rians will see waht he was up 
against and the way he pre- 
pared the ground in domestic 
policy in civil rights and pov- 
erty/* he contends. 

Prof. Erwin C. Hargrove of 
Brown University, author of a 
forthcoming book on the Pres- 
idency, is one of those who 
faults Mr. Kennedy for advanc- 
ing the cold war mentality and 
for pursuing confrontation 
statesmanship. **He really had 
no theory of international poli- 
tics. no coherent world view. 



He was really quite imbued 
with this idea of an ad hoc 
approach to crisis/' 

Like many others, Professor 
Hargrove has come to see the 
Cuban missile crisis, generally 
regarded as a great triumph 
for Mr. Kennedy and a model of 
“multiple advocacy” decision- 
making, as an example of un- 
due dependence on confronta- 
tion and military options. 

Even Arthur M. Schlesinger 
Jr., great defender of the Ken- 
nedy image, writes in his new 
book, “The Imperial Presiden- 
cy,” that one of the legacies 
of the missile crisis “was the 
imperial conception of the 
Presidency that brought the 
Republic so low in Vietnam.” 
But Professor Hargrove adds 
that such judgments relate not 
just to Mr. Kennedy but to basic 
revisionist thinking about the 
entite institution of the Pres- 
idency. “Did we liberals idealise 
power too much?** he asked, 
adding “we did — we had a pro- 
gressive theory of American 



history that virtue centered in 
the Executive.” 

“In a sense it is not fair to 
turn around and say ‘aha, now 
I see’ because people who are 
saying 'aha* are the people 
who were celebrating at the 
time. So it is really discovering 
ourselves. That is the impor- 
tant thing about the Presi- 
dency — you are really study- 
ing how Americans feel and 
react to things/* 4 

Whether Mr. Kennedy will 
stand the test of time is prob- 
lematical. Prof. William Leuch- 
tenburg, the authority on 20th 
century American history at Co- 
lumbia, believes that Mr. Kenr 
nedy will probably be “swal- 
lowed up in history** 50 years 
from now. j* 

Professor Neustadt of Har- 
vard rather sadly echoes this 
assessment. “He will be just a 
flicker, forever clouded by the 
record of his successors,” he 
predicted “I don't think history 
will have much space for John 
Kennedy. History is unkind to 
transition figures.** 




New York Times headlines told the story 10 years ago 










